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Modern Humanities Research Association 


APRIL 1926 NuMBER 30 


@ A number of members, and of subscribers to the Modern 
Language Review, have not yet renewed their subscrip- 
tions. These are asked to send them, as soon as possible, to 
the Hon. Treasurer, L. C. Martin, Esq., The University, 
Liverpool. 


THE PRESIDENT ELECT 


We have great pleasure in announcing that the Presidency of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1926-7 has been accepted by Professor Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal of the University of Madrid, President of the Royal Spanish Academy. 

Sr. Menéndez Pidal has been a member of the Association practically from 
the date of its inception, and was one of the first Vice-Presidents to be elected 
under the Presidency of the late Sir Sidney Lee. To many members he will 
be well known as one of the foremost Romance scholars in Europe, as 
Editor of the Revista de Filologia Espafiola and as Director of the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos in Madrid, where so many foreigners go to study Spanish. 
During the last few years he has received in increasing measure recognition 
of the great services which he has rendered to Spanish scholarship, both in 
honorary degrees from foreign Universities and in tributes from his own 
countrymen. On the death of Sr. Maura last year he was elected by acclama- 
tion President of the Royal Spanish Academy, and last March was presented 
with three volumes of Studies, totalling over two thousand pages, contributed 
by one hundred and thirty-five scholars from all parts of the world. This 
Homenaje celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his appointment as 
Professor in the University of Madrid. 

It is thus a great honour to the Association that Sr. Menéndez Pidal should 
have consented to fill its Presidential Chair, and his Address will be awaited 
with interest by members in every country. We hope that it will be in their 
hands in the early Spring of 1927. 


EDITORIAL: NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret that the appearance of this number of the Bulletin has been 
delayed by a variety of causes. In order to include the foregoing note, its 
publication was postponed to the end of April, and it was ready for press 
when the General Strike, with its attendant disasters, held it up for some 
weeks, The next number will appear at the end of the Long Vacation. 


* * 
* 
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We are publishing in this issue a brief memoir of our first President, 
Sir Sidney Lee, from the pen of Dr F. S. Boas, a close friend of Sir Sidney 
Lee for many years, and one of the first members of our Association. To the 
interest and co-operation of Sir Sidney Lee in the early stages of our work, 
during the difficult period of the last months of the War, we owe so deep and 
lasting a debt that it is impossible to express it in a few words. Members who 
have recently joined the Association should not fail to read the inaugural 
Address in which he outlined our aims, ideals and policy. 

* & 
* 

We learn with interest that the scheme of Library Co-operation to which 
we have given prominence in past numbers of the Bulletin is in excellent 
working order, and that the administrators have up to the present been 
successful in satisfying about 70 per cent. of a total of some 200 enquiries. 
Their resources are steadily increasing as new libraries join the movement. 
Particulars may be seen in our January number. 

* @ 
* 

Professor H. G. Merriam, of the University of Montana, U.S.A., would 
appreciate any information that might lead to material about Edward Moxon, 
publisher in London, 1839-1858; material about his life and/or his business, 
especially letters. Professor Merriam’s address this summer will be 
50 Russell Square, London (care of American University Union). 


* @ 
* 


Mr John Smart, ‘‘Costerton,”’ Broomage Avenue, Larbert, Scotland, is 
anxious to hear from any member who is working upon the life and work of 
Nat Lee, dramatist. 

*.* 

The Hon. Treasurer acknowledges with many thanks the undermentioned 
contributions to the Capital Fund of the Association: Miss Joyce M. 
Tompkins, £1. 1s. od.; Miss J. G. Scott, £1; Professor J. G. Robertson, 
13s. 6d.; Miss H. M. Buckhurst, 12s. 6d.; Miss C. Bullock, ros.; H. A. 
Needham, Esq., 5s.; Professor B. Ifor Evans, 3s.; E. Partridge, Esq., 2s. 6d. 
Smaller sums 3s. 9d. Total: £4. ros. 3d. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE 


In writing a short memoir of Sir Sidney Lee, I am not attempting any 
critical valuation of his work, but am setting down a brief chronicle of his 
career, especially at the points where I was brought into close contact with 

im. 
Sidney Lee was born in London on December sth, 1859. It was his good 
fortune to have his early education at the City of London School, under the 
headmastership of Dr Edwin A. Abbot, who stimulated in him, as he did in 
A. H. Bullen and H. C. Beeching, who remained life-long friends of Lee, an 
early-developed love of English, especially Elizabethan, literature. 

From the City of London School Lee went up in 1878 to Balliol. His 
academic record in the ‘‘Schools,” as in the case of other men who have 
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afterwards reached high distinction, was not specially remarkable. But during 
his undergraduate days he laid the foundation of his future life-work by 
publishing in The Gentleman’s Magazine two Shakespearian research articles. 
It was, I believe, partly on the strength of these articles that Lee in 1883 
was commended by the Master of Balliol, Jowett, to Leslie Stephen as assistant 
editor of The Dictionary of National Biography. It is not often that within 
a year of leaving Oxford a young graduate finds himself thus fitted into his 
peculiarly suitable niche. By 1891 he had become sole editor of the Dictionary, 
a post which he held till, after the death of the founder, it passed into the 
hands of the Oxford University Press. The punctual appearance of the volumes 
was a triumph of organisation and showed that Lee had remarkable executive 
powers, not always found in a scholar. 

Among the many Elizabethan biographies which Lee contributed to the 
Dictionary was that of Shakespeare in the 51st Volume in 1897. This formed the 
basis of his Life of William Shakespeare, published in the following year. After 
going through six editions in its original form it was rewritten and greatly 
expanded in 1915, in anticipation of the Shakespeare Tercentenary of 1916. 
This new version had gone through three editions by 1922, when Lee added 
a fresh preface giving details of the most recent developments of Shake- 
spearian research. Thus for a quarter of a century with unwearied industry 
and vigilance he continued his library upon the Life of the dramatist, which, 
in its final form, will always remain a classic biography. In connection with 
the Life, only brief mention can here be made of the Facsimiles of the First 
Folio, the Poems and Pericles, which he edited with introductions for the 
Oxford Press; of Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, The French Renaissance 
in England, and a work of a more popular type, Great Englishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

His work on the Dictionary of National Biography gave another and more 
unforeseen turn to Lee’s literary activities. Both Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII died during his editorship, and it fell to him to write their lives 
for the Dictionary. That of Queen Victoria was separately republished in 
1902. That of King Edward met with criticism in some quarters, as doing 
insufficient justice to his diplomatic activities. None the less, King George 
entrusted Sir Sidney with the official biography of the late Sovereign, and 
placed all documents at his disposal. The publication of the first volume of 
King Edward VII in the spring of last year is fresh in all memories. 

Through his election at East London College in 1911, Lee entered some- 
what late in life on the duties of a University Professor. But for more than 
ten years he threw himself into them with characteristic zeal and thoroughness. 
He acted for some time as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and he took the lead 
in establishing the Diploma for Journalism. I acted as his co-examiner in 
the first years of the Diploma scheme, and saw how deeply he was interested 
in It. 

No account of Lee can omit mention of the many Societies for which he 
did yeoman service. He presided at the first general meeting of the English 
Association in 1907, and ten years later was its President. For four years from 
1920 onwards he edited for the Association, in collaboration with the present 
writer, The Year’s Work in English Studtes. 

In 1918 he became the first President of the Modern Language Research 
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(afterwards the Modern Humanities Research) Association. He gave his 
inaugural address on October rgth, and in its printed form it was the earliest 
publication of the Association. His great reputation in America and on the 
Continent, and his friendly personal relations with scholars from abroad, 
specially fitted him for his office in the new Association. 

He was Registrar of the Royal Literary Fund and a member of the Royal 
Commission on Public Records, and a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
But of all the London bodies with which he was connected probably the 
Elizabethan Literary Society was dearest to him. He was its President for 
many years, and he was never seen in happier mood than when he took the 
chair at its annual supper. 

Half his heart was, however, given to Stratford-on-Avon, whose history 
he had written in his early days. .As Chairman of the Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trust he was a constant visitor to the town, and it was by his own wish that 
his ashes are there laid to rest. 

Among his honours were a Knighthood; the honorary degree of three 
Universities; and the fellowship of the British Academy. But those who knew 
him well are not thinking now of him as publicist or scholar. They are mourn- 
ing the loyal friend, the single-minded seeker after truth, the valiant man-at- 
arms who fought illness and pain in the effort to complete what He looked on 
as an imperial charge. 

F. S. Boas. 


A HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


[The substance of a radio lecture delivered by Dr W. A. CRAIGIE 
on November 27, 1925.] 


In the Department of English at the University of Chicago plans are now 
being made for the compilation of a Historical Dictionary of American 
English. 

eThe object of this dictionary is to present, in the form of separate articles 
on each word, full materials for tracing the history of the language of the 
United States from its beginnings in the seventeenth century down to a point 
as near as possible to the present day. 

A dictionary of this kind must be based on a very extensive collection of 
materials from many sources, and the task of collecting this material affords 
opportunities for valuable work to a large number of persons, not only to 
those who are especially engaged in, or interested in the study of language, 
but to any one with sufficient leisure who is willing to work in accordance with 
a few simple instructions. The collection of the vast body of material on which 
the Oxford English Dictionary has been based shows how much can be done 
by volunteer workers who have an interest in advancing the study of their 
own language, and are willing to give themselves freely, and (I must add) 
gratuitously, for this end. 


The reasons for undertaking the compilation of such a dictionary can be 
stated very briefly. For considerably more than a century the existence of 
differences between the English of England (or of Great Britain) and that of 
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the United States has been clearly recognized and frequently discussed. 
Many of the special features of American English have been brought out by 
collections of ‘‘ Americanisms,”’ and by articles and books devoted to the 
subject. The valuable dictionaries published in this country during the past 
hundred years have also commonly noted the different usages of the two 
countries, in respect both of the words they use, and the way in which they 
pronounce them. 

In none of those dictionaries, however, has there been any idea of making 
the language and literature of the United States the chief or sole basis of the 
matter they contain. Even Webster, although he patriotically called for a 
“national language,”’ as well as a national government, was too much under 
the influence of Johnson’s English dictionary to break away from the tradition. 
When he published what he called An American Dictionary of the English 
Language, he contented himself with citing American writers as well as En- 
glish, and it is only necessary to glance at a few of his pages to see how very 
rare his references to American sources really are. All later dictionaries which 
have appeared in this country have followed the same principle: their American 
material is merely an addition to that drawn from English or British sources, 
and sometimes the additions are of very slight extent. 

This fact, which is very obvious as soon as it is pointed out, first presented 
itself clearly to me in the summer of 1924. A little consideration showed that 
no serious effort had yet been made to trace the history of the whole vocabulary 
which had been in use on this side of the Atlantic from the coming of the first 
colonists down to the present time. Early American writers and records, if 
cited at all, were usually quoted only for the use of some uncommon word or 
phrase, while modern writers were commonly cited only for some American- 
ism. The natural conclusion was that there was not only room, but a real 
need, for a dictionary of a new kind—one of the American tongue as a whole, 
based upon such a collection of purely American material as would give it 
the highest possible degree of historical fulness and accuracy. 

A glance at the history of the English language in the United States will 
show that there is ample reason for treating it in this fashion and so giving 
it an independent standing. It now has behind it a history of more than three 
centuries since the founding of Jamestown in Virginia in 1607, and the landing 
at Plymouth in 1620. The first colonists naturally brought over with them the 
English they had been accustomed to speak and write at home, and during the 
first generation or two it would have been difficult, if not impossible, on the 
ground of language, to distinguish a resident of the colony, or even one born 
there, from his fellow-countrymen or kinsmen who had stayed at home. 
This does not mean, however, that the language of those who wrote over here 
in the seventeenth century will not repay close study. Much that is interesting 
has already been extracted from it, and much more still remains. 

Among the descendants of the first settlers, and among those who came 
later, certain changes began to appear. The most important of these was that 
the language of the colony came to be more uniform than that of the mother- 
country, where to this day local dialects, differing widely from each other, 
are still used by a large part of the population. This was a fact which par- 
ticularly struck observers from the other side towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and in the early part of the nineteenth. This is a typical expression 
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of opinion from the year 1784: ‘‘ The vulgar in America speak much better 
than the vulgar in Great Britain, for a very obvious reason, viz., that being 
much more unsettled, and moving frequently from place to place, they are 
not so liable to local peculiarities either in accent or phraseology.” 

At the same time, distinct differences between American and British 
English had come to be numerous, and began to attract much attention about 
1800, leading in the end to the compilation of the lists and dictionaries of 
Americanisms already mentioned. 

By this date several important things had happened. The colonies had 
become an independent country; their population had increased until it 
numbered one-third of that of Great Britain (five millions against fifteen); 
and they had already produced writers whose works were taking their place 
among the recognized masterpieces of English. By the close of another 
century still greater changes have taken place. The English tongue is spoken 
here by twice as many as in its native home; the literature of the United 
States exhibits a roll of names which show that it flourishes in its own air 
and with its own strength; and, finally, during that century the language has 
developed a creative power, a variety and richness of expression, to which we 
have had no parallel since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is the current of this language, from its restricted beginnings down its 
slowly-swelling stream until it has reached the fulness of its present flood, 
that will be traced in the Historical Dictionary. Nor will only the main 
stream be clearly mapped out; there will be many little tributaries and quiet 
backwaters to explore for those who delight in the byways of knowledge. 


There are various methods by which the material for such a dictionary 
may be collected, but the end of them all is the same—to provide the editors 
with sufficient evidence to trace the history of each word from the time it 
first appears in the language. The method which can be used by the greatest 
number of persons, because it requires very little preliminary knowledge, is 
a very simple proceeding, although it demands a little care and judgement. 
It consists in writing out, or typing, on separate slips of paper, such passages 
from selected books as contain either unusual words and phrases, or good 
examples of the use of common words and phrases. The extent to which this 
should be done for any single work depends on its value for the language 
of the period at which it was written. Some books will yield hundreds or 
thousands of valuable quotations, others only a few dozens or scores. It is 
quite easy to give instructions on this head, and good readers will soon be 
able to judge for themselves what is likely to be useful. 

It was only by means of readers of this kind that the great collection of 
materials for the Oxford Dictionary—amounting to millions of slips—was 
brought together. All the world of learning, and every user of that dictionary, 
owes a debt of gratitude to those who did their share in the work. Some 
must have given up to it the equivalent of many months, even years, of steady 
labour, for which no recompense was ever received or expected. The names 
of these are recorded in the preface to the Dictionary, but only those who have 
handled the actual slips they wrote can fully appreciate the service they did. 
I have no doubt that there will be equal interest, and equal self-sacrifice, on 
the part of readers for the new dictionary throughout this country. 
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Others, who wish to apply themselves more seriously to language-study, 
can find ample opportunity for doing so in this connection. Special studies 
in the vocabulary of particular authors, of definite periods, of types of literature, 
of areas of the country, of such subjects as farming, mining, lumbering, the 
names of plants, trees, birds, fishes, etc., can best be made by the same method 
of noting each item on a separate slip with clear indication of the source from 
which it has been taken. When these have been used for the purpose of the 
special study, the whole of the raw material will form a valuable addition to 
the dictionary stores. It is greatly to be hoped that all linguistic research of 
this nature done by students in the Universities may be carried out in such a 
way that the materials collected can afterwards be available for this use. 

The exact scope of the dictionary, especially in respect of some recent 
developments of the language, need not be decided at once. In what clearly 
must be covered, there is sufficient material to keep everyone busy for some 
years to come. 

It will be necessary, for example, to read all the best literature in prose 
and poetry, and to take from this the quotations which best illustrate the 
literary use of words. Some selected works by prominent authors will be 
excerpted very fully to represent the standard literary tongue of each period. 

It will be necessary, too, to read a great deal of the minor literature, for 
authors who are not of the first rank very often use words and phrases which 
cannot be found in other books, but have a real and important place in the 
language. 

A close examination must also be made of all the early records of the 
colonies, of early travels in the various parts of the country, of the early local 
publications in all the newer States (including the newspapers), and of much 
miscellaneous printed matter in which special words may occur. Altogether 
the field to be covered is vast, and its riches can only be properly garnered 
by the willing work of many hands. Any one who wishes to know how he or 
she may assist in the work will receive all information by writing to Professor 
Craigie at the University of Chicago. 


Two questions are commonly asked about the Dictionary. One is: What 
attitude will be adopted in it towards modern American slang? Will it accept 
it as a proper part of the language, or try to ignore it? 

The answer to this is that there is a proper place for all things, and that 
the proper place for slang as such is either on the tongues of those who like to 
use it, or in the pages of a slang dictionary. At the same time one cannot ignore 
the fact that a certain percentage (often a very small one) of the slang of one 
generation will be the usual speech of the next, and will in the end become a 
natural part of the written language. To this extent it must be recognized in 
any dictionary, and one of the English of this country will afford numerous 
examples of this rise in the standing of words, just as its history gives numerous 
instances of a rise in the fortunes of individuals. The dictionary will, in fact, 
like a biographical dictionary, exhibit the successes and ignore the failures. 
That is the principle on which slang will be either excluded or included, for 
the dictionary is not intended to set a standard of American speech, but to 
present a historical record of it. 

The second question is: How long will it take to compile the Dictionary? 
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That is a question to which no certain reply can be given. The time will largely 
depend on the interest which the undertaking arouses in the country as a 
whole, and the support it receives in consequence of that interest. 

But however long it may take, it will form when finished another land- 
mark in the history of the country, in virtue of giving to the American people, 
for the first time, an opportunity of learning the full history of its own tongue. 
And the wealth of material which it will contain will give new point to the 
lines which the poet Daniel wrote in 1599, before the history of this great 
offshoot of English had begun: 

‘* And who, in time, knows whither we may vent 
This treasure of our tongue? to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory may be sent 
To enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with th’ accents that are ours?”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A Book of Modern Plays. By George R. Coffman. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 1925. 

Sutton Sharpe et ses amis frangais. Avec des Lettres inédites. Par Doris 
Gunnell. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

“The Historical Dictionary of American English.” By W. A. Craigie. 
(English fournal, Vol. xv, No. 1. January, 1926.) 

Dialect Notes. Vol. v, Part vill. 1925. By W. A. Craigie. 

‘**Beowulfian and Odyssean Voyages.” By Albert Stanburrough Cook. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. XxviIl. 
February, 1926.) 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. Edited by 
Carleton Brown. Vol. xL, No. 3, September, 1925; No. 4, December, 1925; 
Vol. xt1, No. 1, March, 1926. 

Philological Quarterly. Vol. tv, Nos. 3, 4, July, October, 1925; Vol. v, 
Nos. 1, 2, January, April, 1926. 

Smith College Studies in Modern Languages. Vol. v1, Nos. 3, 4, April, July, 
1925; Vol. vii, No. 1, October, 1925. 

American Speech. Vol.1, No. 1. October, 1925. 

Portugalia. Revista de Tradigao, Cultura e Renovagio Nacional. Vol. 1, 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, January, February, March, 1926. 
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